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Prom the Report of the Church Missionary Society, 1857-1853. 


WEST AFRICAN MISSION, 
YORUBA MISSION. 
(Continued.) 
ABBEOKUTA,. 


Tuts very important centre of Missionary labor has been well 
applied, during the last year, with European agency, namely, 
‘he Rev. Meesre. Gollmer and Townsend, with five catechists, 


f 


essy 


re. Hollinhead, Meakin, Carter, Smith, and Buckley, who 
were lately selected and trained for this Mission while working 
s mechanics, at Manchester, by a zealous clergyman of that 
eighborhood. They accompanied Mesers. Gollmer and Town- 
send on their return to Africa. The native ministers, the Rev. 
T. King and the Rev, T. B. Macaulay, have also euperintended 
two of the four districts into which the town of Abbeokuta is 
livided. Many native teachers are also employed there, 

The congregations in Abbeokuta have manifested a steady 
growth and gradual enlargement. A letter from Bishop Weeks 
having been left unfinished at the time of his death, gives a 
-raphic picture of the work of the Mission, and of bis own Chris- 
tian spirit. It was dated Akropong, February, 1857 : 


Oa Christmas Day, and the day after, soon after breakfast, the 
ymmunicants and candidates from Ake and the other churches 
in and near Abbeokuta, men and women, and their children, be- 
ran to assemb'e, to pay their respects to us. They were dressed 
seat and clean ; some, from Sierra Leone, in English—the rest in 
che Yoruba costume. In was a novel sight to witness from each 
hurch some siaty, eighty, or one hundred, equatting on the grass 
under the agreeable shade of the five trees in the compound 
which Mr. Townsend had planted when he first came bere. I 
had some word of advice and encouragement for each company. 
\ndrew Wilhelm acted as interpreter, He was a member of 
che church at Hastings, Sierra Leone, when I was resident there ; 
and now, after more than t» > years, | meet him in his 
wn country, acting consistently all these many years. 

When our conversation and exhortation to each company were 
aded, they would all rise, with pleasant, smiling faces, to express 
their gratitude and thanks to God for his blessed wm and 
che rich blessing thereof, and also for the many dear Mission- 
iries whom he has sent to miuister (o their spiritual and tem- 

val necessities. 

Verily, I never spent a more happy day in Ahica, The 
whole scene now passing before me bore the evident stamp of 
zenuine native-Christian simplicity, I was toe y | reminded 
of the general gathering together of the Church of Christ from 
all nations, when they who have sown and those who have 
reaped shall greatly rejoice together. 

It was truly affecting and interesting to be told by one and 
nother from among these Christian groups, who had been lib- 
rated by our Government, and located for a time in Sierra 
Leone, but who had now returned to fatherland, several of them 
to embrace their dear parent or parents, or relatives and friends 
—“ You, sir, taught me to read God’s Holy Book in the Sun- 
day-school”—" You, sir, instructed me in the Christian religion, 
and then baptized me at ——"—" By you, sir, 1 was married at 
Regent Towa”—" You, sir, sent me to Fourah Bay, to be 
trained for a schoolmaster,” etc. 

My dear friend, the Rev. C. T. Frey, had far more of these 
touching recognitions than myself, as the members of the Yoruba 
tribe were more numerous in and near Waterloo, Mr, Frey's sta- 
tion, than any other part of the colony. Many a time, during 
my residence in St, homas’, Lambeth, did I cherish the secret 
desire to pay a visit to Abbeokuta; yet not —s to — to 
have it gratified, and how far less that I should be here perform- 
‘ng the holy duties of chief pastor of Christ’s flock ! 

““ Marvellous are Thy ways, O Thou King of saints |” 


Mr. Townsend thus describes the general state of his district, 
September 25, 1857: 


Persons have been added to the Church, and some removed, 
we hope, toa better world ; one died whilst I was absent in Lagos, 


rustiog ia Christ for salvation ; and avother whilst away in the 
atetlor. 


ive far too small, both as a school-room and a church, for our 
present wants. Mr, Meakin bas superintendence of the Sunday- 
schoo! and night school; Mr. Carter of the day school; and 
Mr. Hollinbead visits the sick. 
eneure @ more constant and better supervision. 


Mr. Townsend notices the first attempt of the converts to send 


the Gospel to their heathen countrymen : 


A;ril 13 —Met the communicants this morning about making 
« collection, aad to choose one of their number to send out as 
cheir messenger to teach some of the heathea who are destitute 
f the Gospel. They resp ynded liberally to my appeal, and col- 


tected enovgh to pay ao agent for five months, It was also 


agreed that 
where there cre always a number of stra 
from Ibadan, ljaye, and places beyond. It is small 
We look to the Lord to increase our means, and give a 
to our feeble efforts. 


their agent should be sent to Atawe, a small town 


The Rey. C. A. Gollmer describes another feature of home 


pastoral work in the native church at Abbeokuta : 


4 


* 


—— so as to be able to jud 


The Sunday-school is very hopeful ; two hundred and 
sixty adults have their names on the list, Our accommodations 


By this division of labor, we 


gathered together 


FEBRUARY, 1859, 


— 


August 5.— y thousand Yoruba tracts distributed. The 
Yoruba tracts, “Eran Orun,” “ Heavenly Crumbs,” or Sixteen 
Short Sermons, which the Religious Tract Society kindly printed 
for me, arrived here; and to-day I had the ell seme to 
distribute them among our various stations up down the 
land, and to the Wesleyan and Baptist Missions in this country. 
Assisted by Messrs. Smith and Buckley, I unpacked the boxes, 
sorted and counted out the tracts, put them up in parcels, and 
sent them to the — wg of, the respective stations, for 
distribution among the people. The gladly and thank- 
fully received the tracts. I asked some of the applicants, Do 
you understand the word in the little book, and ue you like it 
and the reply was, “ We understand it altogether ; it is sweet 


too much.” May the Lord's blessing accom and rest u 
each of the tracts ! — — 


The return home of Dasalu seems to have led, under God, to 
the salvation of one of his brothers. Mr. King writes: 


March 17.—This morning Jobn B. Dasalu came to tell me 
that his brother Lujobi's complaint grew worse with him last 
night ; that they did not expect he would live till this morning ; 
and desiggd to know my opinion as to whether I had any objec- 
tion to his being baptized, as he expressed an earnest desire for 
that sacrament. I took the opportunity to show him the uncer- 
tainty and uosoundoess of death-bed repentance ; that it often 

roved delusive at the end; but I would come and see his 
what might be done for him, 
I had visited him once or twice before, and had conversation 
with him, I few minutes after, 1 went to see him, and found 
him laboring under great uneasiness and pain. He appeared to 
have a thorough conviction of the vanity of idols, and of the 
need of on as a lost and helpless creature in the sight of 
God. He told me that he had shaken off his confidence in Ifa, 
ete., since some years before, and would have professed hie faith 
of the book religion since then, bad it not been for the combina- 
tion the Ogboni made to kill him should he venture it. But 
since the return of Dasalu he had commenced coming to church 
again. Though laboring under great weakness, his countenance 
was com . Lasked him several questions, which he answered 
satisfactorily. Having explained to him the 
dition of our fallen nature, and the need of 
and benefit of baptism, and found that he 


placed his entire reli 
ance on the merey of God th 


h Obrist, as a helpless creature, 


alive, to call upon or look to none but Him, I could not deny 
him the privilege. Dasalu having collected together some of 
our members who were present at — about twelve 

in number formed our little congregation, A white cl 
spread on the table in the piazza, there the ordinance was per. 
tormed, and I baptized him t the name of Simeon. The cere- 
mony being over, we all knelt down, and I committed his soul 
to God, with whom he had entered into covenant by baptism. 


Mr. Buckley thus takes advantage of his Manchester experi- 


ence in cotton business : 


On our way we had to pass the house of the chief trader of 
Ikeriku. We called to see him, He received us in a very kind 
manner, gave us kola-nut, and said he was glad we had called. 
I noticed that he had a large quantity of cotton packed, and ap- 
parently ready for sending off. He, seeing that I was notici 

it, asked me if it was not good to sell cotton. I told him it was 


oth being 


lived at Whydab, at Badagry, and Lagos, and dealt in slaves. 
“Then,” he said, “ we thought the Portuguese were our best 
friends, because they bought the slaves from us, and gave us 

lenty of money, rum, ~ brandy, eto. But, by and by, the 
toglish sent ships, which took the Portuguese chips and slaves. 
Then they gave up buying, and left us. Now, we thought, every 
thing is going wrong with us, and the English are our enemies. 
Every thing became very dear, After a time the English came 
and told us they wished to do us good. We did not believe 
them, for we thought they were our enemies; but now they 
have been with us a long time, and we have proved them to be 
our best friends.” In this strain he went on for some time. 
After having spoken to bim of those thiogs that pertain to the 
soul's everlasting welfare, and urged him to partake of the spirit- 
ual as well as the temporal advantages which the English had 
placed in his reach, I returned home. 


Mr. Meakin turns to account his strength and ekill as a work- 
man: 

September 14 to 19.—Superintending road, ete. Although 
the 9. formation is a * work in itself, yet I have no doubt 
but that it will be productive of good, Often, as I pass down, 
women beari 
such as their imagination sug 
73 with them: “6 


“ 


to them. These are common 
must thank you; we cannot ;” 


n of God, I thank you ;” “Shango must thank you ;” ete. 
This gives me an opportunity to oo to them, and direct their 
attention to Jesus, the Son of God, and to thank God for all 
things. It has, also, been the means of helping me in the lan- 
guage, directing, as I have done for a greater part of the time, 
the men engaged in the work, who cannot speak English, and 


bringing me into contact with people whom otherwise I should 
not have seen. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal Scbool has been under the care of a Kuropean, 
Mr. Kirkbam, who was instructed in Highbury Training College. 
He has suffered severely from ill health, and was obliyed at the 
close of the year to return to Engiand, The number of pupils 
has been small; and the want of vernacular books of education 
bas necessarily impeded their progress. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION—COTTON, 


There is attached to the Normal Sehool at Abbeokuta an la- 
dustrial Institution, in which the pupils are instructed in the 
cleaning and packing of cotton for the Eoglish markeis ; 


machinery are exercised. This establishment will shortly be- 
come self-supporting. The capital and cost of machinery 
been provided independently of the fun's of the Society, cbiefly 





just at nine o'clock. I pra 
depravity and con- | our spiritual and temporal labor, and 
pardon, the nature | sowing of the good seed until the 


and determined to die with Ilis name in his mouth, or, while | Stes: 


of them | are only left in peace, and if there is put a stop to the miserable, 


a good and honest way of trading, and was much better than| Mr, Townsend thus describes a visit he paid to Oyo in June 
dealing in slaves. He then began to tell of the time when he | ja4¢ .— 


loads meet me, and call for blessings upon me | * 


ood fs ith the chief : 
which various branches of carpentering and the repairing of ar Nee Lardte wigh 


has! Aibo. 


through the liberality of Thomas Clegg, Esq, of Manchester, | that such 
who bas labored most zealously and disinterestedly to induce the 
astives of Africa to engage ia lawful commerce, especially cotton, 
instead of kidmappins and seliing each other into slavery. The 
success of these measures, during the last year, has far exceeded 

the expectations of those most interested in the enterprise. The 
»| native chiefs bave come forward zealously to cultivate cotton : 
they have learned to clean it at the Iaduatrial Institution, and 
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WHOLE NO. 98, 


TJ AVE, 

Mr. Charles Philips, native catechiet, bas 
this station during the absence of Rev. A. 
letters thus report the state of things : 


— 
——* part Ay 


receive the value of it, when sold, in a return of Manchester and 
other English goods. Mr. Clegg bas stated that he has received 
above 150,000 pounds of clean cotton, which bas been sold at a 
good price in Manchester ; besides various other African pro 
ductions. About 150 cotton gins have been sold to the natives. 
The whole of these transactions are conducted by natives. The 
superintendent of the Industrial Institution in Abbeokuta, is Mr. 
Henry Robbin, who was brought over from Sierra Leone, and 
trained for the work by Mr. Olegg, at Manchester, at the expense 
of the African Native-Agency Committee. The ex- 
tract from one of his communisations will show that he has not 
merged bis character as an agent of a in his 
commercial relations. Writing under Hay mage ym 1857, 
he states : 

Amidst all my temporal labors, I lose no 


‘ y 
to the about the salvation of souls, 
oon by on NelaA €o toe bs Y 


the Though I am a 
in the Ucn, yet f Sp ont qoute weneall one whose 
Ron de dems de Pee ee 
cuane Se canne & S58 o> consider the e of 
cause , especially my country, ia respect 
bounden duty, and, by God's hel oun Canad Oa Tam 
behind those who are directly — as teachers 
i With to Sunday schools, if there is any one w 
nterested in Tam one. The industrial boys are all 
ing with me at the same house, and are, I 
fortable. I endeavor always to teach them, 
profitable to their bodies, but also to their souls ; 
at the same time, the worthlessness of every instruction 


may receive, without first seeking the of God and 
— be y every cual ee early 
the schoolmaster) ; commence busi- 


church (conducted 
ness every day at h past six o'clock ; night-schools four days 
seven o'clock P. M., by the ; 


ing of the Holy Ber ‘ 
ng of t y Scriptures, and prayers at home, e , 

trust that God will bless ua f 
enable us to continue the 


evening. 
The Rev. J. G. Bubler, writing from Lagos, January 5, 1858, 
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years, 


going on, and especially the cotton trade. In a few 
England will see what West Africa can do, if the people 
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destructive slave-trade. 
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OUT STATIONS AND MISSIONARY TOURS, 


Mr. Townsend, in addition to his charge of one of the districts 
in Abbeokuta, has paid frequent visits to those stations which 
had been deprived of their ordained Missionaries by their tem 

ven 
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his own charge. 
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ROYAL RESIDENCE. 


This out-station is important as the residence of the Yoruba 
king, whore supremacy is acknowledged by all the kings of the 
different Yoruba tribes, as Abbeokuta, Ijaye, Ibadan, Ilorin, etc. 


oro, 
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second man could 
so much in our favor before so many 
t for our work to have the confidence 
man. 


Mr. Hinderer, upon his return to Ibadan, was received with e 
warm welcome. After a month's residence, be writes : 


The native agents have done very well, indeed, in our absence ; 
not only were they able to keep things a 


bleing, several persons were added to the candidate 
man, who has lately, with bis wife, joined the 
one of the slave-d here, ying 

e, to 

me 


ae 
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June 22.—Started for Oyo, and arrived safe. Kept service 
on the 2ist. Next day we visited the king, Mrs. Townsend with 
me, to give our present in person, We refused to allow our 
host to give it privately. Ten Commandments were read 
to the king, which he said he would receive. We bad much 
conversation about the desirableness of lawful commerce. He 
was rather surprised to hear that cotton was a valuable article 
of trade. He wished to have a cotton gin, as also did Are, at 


Ijaye. 
June 25.—We fixed upon a | of ground on the 
- a station ; it is on the 


5 side of the ae as A = yal 
st of a hill, the sloping down from it to a 
brook, 4 opposite side of which rr a hill, on which 
the town is chiefly built. This morning I sent all our carriers 


i 


Abbeokuta 
and now he hes givea up the the 
mer customers, and has brought me the 
used to chain his captives. He is going to 
trade. 















SUMMARY OF THE YORUBA MISSION. 


to the bush to cut materials for a house, avd some laborers that Station, . 7 
l hired to clear the ground. Communicants, , 827 

July.—We are trying to get a house erected at Oyo ; I hope Schools, , 20 
to put in such a train as will enable the visitor to carry Scholare, 051 


the work on. At nt I feel it necessary to use all my time 
upon this place and Isein, without going further. 1 shall, Low- DES. ARMSTRONG AND VAN BENSSELAER, 
ever, be free, 1 hope in my own mind, to embrace what 
good Providence may afford, and receive wisdom and grace to| We are pleased to find euch minds as these 
do what God would have me do in this matter ; but at present |tbe public such able discussions on the vexed 
I feel inclined to try to these tuo places established as sta- |found in late Numbers of the Presbyterian Magazine. 
tions, before taking another step in advance. was drawn into the discussion Dr. A. 
“The Christian Doctrine of \ 
18RIN, OWAYE, BIOKU. byterian Magazine of which be is editor. 
In the same tour, Mr. Townsend visited three other out-sta-| ber contains an article of twenty-five 
tione. At Isein, “the hing, Ascin, received us very graciously, | nd the Church,” ——— wry aby y 
He was particular in his irquiries for the white man I had prom- — 
ised to get to settle in his town. I told him that I hoped ho jp jis own churches. 
would soon be gratified in bis wish, and if he wes not, it should| Rev. Dr. Von Rensselaer, in his late 
not be my fault. 1 commenced the foundation of the church I) s\r0vg, cnumerates the following popular 
rpose placed disposal very: 
—8 38 —* —— —* we Bb 0 alte © nem that the slaves 
Of Owaye Mr. Townsend writes : desive for fresdom, bowerer 


freedom. There are certain natural ey 
We have a visitor étationed here, who instructs the ° 


regularly, as many as are willing to listen to him ; but it 
to be the day of small things as yet. 1 assembled the 
of the house where our visitor resides, among whom are 
who ey attend his instructions, and gave them a 
words of encouragement and advice, and prayed with them. 


During his visit to Bioku, Mr. Townsend had this con 
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imberitance. How the last great day will dissipate unscriptural 
and inhuman prejudices against these children of the common 
It is al to sup that the African slave-trade ought to 
be revived. Among all the popular errors of the day, this is the 
most mischievous and wicked. God denounces the traffic ia bu- 
man flesh and blood. It has the taint of murder, Our nation- 
al legislation righteously classes it with piracy, and condemns its 
abettors to the gallows. And yet in Conventions and Legislat- 
ures of a number of the slaveholding States, the revival of the 
African slave-trade meets with favor. This fact is an ominous 
of the demoralization of public sentiment under the influ- 

ence and operation of a system of slavery. erent 
Another error is, that slavery is a permanent institution. 
Slavery in the United States must come to an end. Christianity 
ig arraying the public opinion of the world against it, The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ never has, and never can countenance the 
rpetuity of human bondage. The very soil of the planting 
ister, which is growing poorer and poorer every year, refuses to 
support slavery in the long rus. Its impoveris fields are not 
often renovated, and the system must in time die the death of 
its own sluggish doom. Besides, the competition of free labor 
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THE COLONIZATION PACKET, 


Jvsv as our Journal is ready for the press, a letter has been 
received from Rev. Mr. Rambo, dated Deo, 10th, 1858, at Free- 
town, Sierra Leone. The Packet M. C. Stevens made her pas- 
sage from the Chesapeake Bay in thirty-two days. Two emigrant 
children had died during the voyage. 

The missionaries and emigrants were delighted with Africa, 
as they beheld the lofty Sierra Leone Mountains, and the broad 
river, and the populous city and villages. The missionaries, Rev. 
John White, and Richard Miles, destined for Mendi, and Rev. 
Mr. Stone and wife, destined for Yoruba, landed at Freetown. 


The Stevens was to, sail from Sierra Leone, Dec. .4th. This 
British Steamers would not stop at Monrovia, but at Cape Pal- 
mas. In this change we see another reason for aiding to place 


a Steam Packet on the Liberian coast. 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held, Tuesday, Jan, 18th, at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington City. No changes were made in the officers, aad 
the action of the Board of Directors was unusually harmonious. 
The Address, made by the President of the Society, Hon, J. H. 
B. Latrobe, was excellent, clearly setting forth the causes which 
rendered Colonization important and necessary, and wisely omit- 
ting topics calculated to irritate any portion of the country. A 
proposition was made to request the Address for publication, 
but in the hope of securing repetition of it in other important 
centres of influence, it was proposed to amend by a request for 
the latter course. The response of the President did not assure, 
but left a hope that this course would be pursued. 

We learned that there was a better prospect than has existed 
for many years of a large emigration of free people of color next 
spring, especially from Maryland and Peonsylvania. 

—— 


AFRICAN COMMERCE. 


Iw reply to the inquiries of the Senate, made on motion of 
Senator Seward, of New-York, on the subject of importations 
from Africa, it is officially stated that the number of vessels en- 
gaged in trade with Africa during the last fiscal year, was 31. 
The total amount of imports paying duty, was $1,420,000, and 
free of duty, $972,000, while the duties paid were nearly 
$82,000. 


STEAMSHIP NEIEAGARA. 


Tris noble vessel returned from Liberia to New-York, Dee. 
llth, making a very quick passage of less than twenty-three days 
under canvas, 

She landed but 200 of the poor recaptives at Monrovia, hav 
ing lost 71 by death on the passage. These poor victims of an 
illegal trade seem to have been received on board the Niagara 
emaciated and nearly dying. By some oversight the fresh meat, 
vegetable and light provisions, suitable to their state of health, 
were not provided. It was found, too, that to place so many 
between decks, suffering as they were, would endanger the health 
of the crew, and they were therefore kept on deck, protected 
from the col! storms only by a canvas extended over them. 
We do not doubt that President Buchanan designed to carry 
out the laws in the most bumane manner, and that there may 
have been reasons imperative for usicg a national vessel, and that 
his action deserves and bas the hearty gratitude of the friends 
of the Colonization enterprise, and of all opposed toa renewal of 
the slave trade. 

We regret, however, that, for whatever reason, the noble 
packet, M. O. Stevens, built expressly to convey, ia the most 
comfortable manner, passengers to Africa, was not employed. 
All could have been sheltered in her large and airy steerage, and, 
with a great saving of cost, many lives might have been saved. 
We only add, that the Colonization Society had no power, and, 
therefore, no responsibility, on this subject. Its relation to the 
emigrants only commenced on their arrival io Liberia, and we 





hope when the term (ome year) of their contract to take care of 
these vietims of violenee has expired, al! will be satisfied of their 
tidelity. 

——— — 
the appropriation for their support, as if the Colonization Soci- 
ety was to receive too much. Doubtless, $150 for one year's 
support is not a high price, when we consider the duties assuumed 
of boarding, lodging, washing, medical care, medicine, nursing, 
education, and final legal settlement. Any other Agency would, 
doubtiess, have cost the Government twice the sum of 830,000, 
which is all that the Society demands. 

ee — 
REV. DR. LIVINGSTONE, 


Tuts noble missionary has been heard from up to date of Oct. 
4th, having just come down to the mouth of Kongone from 
Tete. He had, immediately on the entrance of the steamer 
Pearl into the Kongone outlet of the Zambezi river, put to- 
gether the steam-launch, Ma Robert, pushing on the work even 
on Sunday, in order to get out of the Delta with all haste. 
The daily use of quinine, with aperieuts, had preserved all the 
company alive almost without sickness, The Portuguese had 
at once furnished coal from the Revubu river, near Tete, but the 
engine of the launch worked so poorly that their progress up to 
that point was very slow. The Doctor gives his boat thesoubri- 
quet, Asthmatic, She consumes enormous quantities of fuel, and 
draws thirty inches of water—at least as much again as she ought. 
In cutting wood, which consumes one-half their time, they have 
met lignum vilw, ebony, and teak, He remarks that there is no 
end to specular iron ore in close proximity to abundance of coal, 

The steam-launch was visited as a great curiosity. Foremost 
among the visitors were his faithful Makololo companions, who 
cried for joy to meet him again. They had amassed quantities 
of beads to take back to their own country. In the Doctor's 
absence, six had been killed by a drunken half-breed Por- 
tuguese rebel, who had a fort just below Tete, on the south 
side of the Zambezi, at its confluence with the Luenya 
river. The confidential servant of Sekwebu had accompanied 
the Doctor to the ocean in the steam-launch. Although war 
was raging between the Portuguese and three rebel chiefs, the 
English name proved a password among the belligerents, and 
peace had just been made before the Doctor wrote. 

From information obtained, as Dr. Livingstone descended from 
Tete in 1856, he was led to believe the river would be navigable 
all the year, for a flat boat of only two feet draft; and his views 
from observation now, nearly at the close of the dry season, are 
much the same. ‘“ The river,” he writes, “is now nearly at its 
lowest; it is spread out from one to three miles in width below 
Liputa, and from many islands, and changing channel, very dif- 
ficult.” 

Oa the whole, if not stopped by the rapids at Kelira, his 
prospects of reaching the inner mountain range by the river were 
promising, and he was evidently full of hope and courage. 
— 

LIBERIA DESCRIBED. 
aut {AMPHLET Mr. Amiotead Miller, who is now at the Ash- 

, , » Preparing for the work of Missions, 
and who resided seven years in Liberia—has just appeared, 
published by Joseph H. Wilson, 111 South-tenth street, Phila- 
delphia, It is brief, but, in the main, candid and correct. We 
hope it will increase the favorable feeling about Liberia in Ches- 
ter county, already excited by Mr. Miller’s lectures. 

We are gratified to see Liberians like Mr. Miller, and Chester 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. J, D. Johnson, of New-York, taking 
every opportunity to set forth the true condition of that Repub- 
lic, We have long entertained the idea that some intelligent 
and honored citizen of Liberia, if commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to visit the influential colored men of the United States— 
would accomplish much in the way of removing prejudice, and 
indueing 4 friendly interest in their affairs. We have the high- 
est confidence in Mr. Miller's integrity, and hope his description 


will receive general credence. Extracts may be found in another 
column, 











FREDERICK DOUGLASS'’S PAPER. 

We read this paper, published at Rochester, N. Y., by the 
most talented and influential colored man in America—as we 
suppose—with much interest. There are many editorials, and 
communications, also, from correspondents, in the highest degree 
creditable to Mr. Douglass and his friends. 

We are struck with the fact, however, that, instead of looking 
upon the Republican party of the North as Abolitionist, a view 
of them entertained almost universally at the South, he consid- 
ers their growth a source of weakness to Abolition. He seems 
unable to comprehend that indirection sometimes effects more 
than open attack; that a tree too large to be cut down by the 
axe, can be girdled. 

In the same manner, judging by his reply to his friend, Rev. H. 
H. Garnet, he seems not to see that, by employing and develop- 
ing African labor in Africa, Mr. Garnet and his friends may be 
mors influential ia promoting their cherished views, than by re- 
mainiog here; that with a fulerum and lever a wan can lift more 
at a distance, than by directly grappling with his object. 

On another point, he seems to us to fail in 
philanthropy—we mean in the matter of slavery in Africa. 

Hitherto, though slavery has existed as an institution through- 
out Africa, it was mostly as a part of its internal police system, 
and of little value pecuniarily, but as a foreign demand arose. 
Under such circumstances, had 50,000 free colored men, imbued 
with true ideas of freedom, settled in the Niger-valley regions 
they could, by social, political, and moral influences, have exerted 
a powerful influence for the extirpation of the evil there, 
Unhappily, they refused to look to or labor directly for Af. 
rica, and now a new influence is already under operation—to 
crystalize, and make permanent, chattel slavery in the rapidly 
civilizing nations of Yoruba, Nuffer, and others, We mean 
the introduction of cotton culture, with all the improvements by 
which its cultivation in America has been made so profitable. 

The chiefs and rich natives of Yoruba and Adamawa, are now 
about to learn that their slaves, of which single persons some. 
times hold thousands, can be made profitable by cotton and 
sugar culture. Human nature being alike, we must expect the 
same effects to result in Africa as have already resulted in the 
United States. 


As the slave becomes more profitable, he will be grasped and 





held with greater tenacity. If Mr, Garnet and his friends are 


too late, they may yet unite with the recaptives who 
returned from Siera Leone, and prevent so great a calamity. 
Surely, the of many tens of millions in Africa demand 
of the watchmen thought and effort, far greater than have been 
given to them hitherto. Shal! one member suffer and the other 
members not suffer with it? If duty and interest demand of 
white men in the United States, more care for the welfare of the 
colored population in their midst, no less do duty and interest 
demand of colored men in America care for their brethren in 
Africa ; and in the want of this, the exclusion of these from his 
plans, very likely, Mr. Douglass will find tion of the 
past inefficiency of his efforts, Let him take a field of 
vision, and develop a sincere desire for African manhood, and 
freedom in Africa, as well as America. 





MOCHA COFFEE FROM AFRICA. 

Mocna coffee is commonly coasidered a product of Arabia, 
inasmuch as Mocha is a seaport of Arabia, on the Red Sea. 
The fact is, that while the coffee is shipped at Mocha, its real 
origin is from the mountains of Equatorial Ethiopia, Some 
years ago, Austin Killam, of Salem, Massachusetts, relates that 
he was detained at Aden six weeks, while the Arabian merchants 
were collecting a cargo of from Africa for Captaia Gallup, 
with whom he sailed. ivingstone speaks of the coffee tree, 
finest Mocha, as growing throughout Angola, and cf a size to be 
used as timber. He supposes it to have been introduced by the 
Jesuit missionaries ; but he is, doubtless, mistaken in this, as 
Mocha coffee has its origin in Africa, as stated above, and as 
will appear from the subjoined extract from “ the Highlands of 
Ethiopia” :— 

ON THE COTTON AND COPFEE-TREE OF SOUTHERN 

ABYSSINIA, 

Tradition assigns to the countries of Enarea and Caffa the in- 
us residence of the coffee-plant. 

u Shoa Proper, the cultivation and consumption are strictly 
interdicted, as savoring too strongly of the abhorred Moham- 
medan; but the plant ia proper situations, grows strong and 
healthy, and in all the bordering districts subject to Sahela Se!:ds- 
sie, where the restriction is not enforced, there the plantations 
are numerous aud thriving. 

Planted before the rains, the seed soon a above the 
ground, and when six months old the offspring is transferred 
to take the place of some worn out tree. 

Water and the manure of the sheep are plentifully supplied, 
and the crop which, froma —2 t, is generally from 
thirty to forty pounds, is gathered in h and April, Aver- 
aging from eight to ten feet in height, with dark shining foliege, 
and — oaded with fruit, it _ luxuriantly ia the valleys 
in any sheltered situation, delighting especially in the soil 
duced by a decomposition of trap rock, which has beea w 
down from the adjacent heights; and, although taking six years 
to arrive at maturity, it yields a slight return on the second season 
of its transplantation. 

The berries are, in the first instance, of a dark green hue, 
oe —* pulling, *2 to — red, @ — milky - 

ulp, called gullaboo, meanwhile filling u 8 

—8 tbe cutiele and the seeds. 4 ws 

Having been shaken, and gathered from the branches, the 
crop is spread in the sun unl the pulp becomes sufficiently 


dry to admit of its removal, which, by contioual free ventilation 
owt of deere, ico usally the case In One month. 


The seeds intended for the plantation are not divested of the 
husk, but sown by the h in a small which is carefully 
manured and watered ; and the gul/aboo, se ly from 
the bean, is employed as a beverage with the decoction of the 


choat. 
For the better security of his own at the of 
the’ aslo of — the tne: 


Zeyla and Berbera, poses 

ation of coffee iato his own dominions, both from Shoa, and 
the country of the Galla. The plant is extensively and success. 
fully cultivated ; but the given in Hurrur, is high ia com- 
with that paid in Aby ; and the average demanded 
oo Decent ty Ge enemas the foemer peincipaliy, varying 

ve pence to seven pence a pound, 
unison with that ¢ at Massowah in the ~ | ae 
The difficulties attending the tedious road to 
the Dandkil 
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ELiIBpeRziaA BESCRISED. 
BY MR ARMISTEAD MILLER, 


I Promise to give you a description af things as they . 
Liberia, in contradistinction to all — wh 


—2 

anot disappoint you for want of a personal know. 
of things as exist in Liberia; for we are from the epo: - 
we have handled, we have tasted, we have seen —whatevir is 
sweet to the taste, and pleasant to the eyes; and it would be 
absurd to suppose, that in the midst of al the sweets, we Lad 


—— tho Litter; such is not the common course of 


It is not at all probable that I shall vili 
all my interests are there. Libecie io ‘ony? —my only 
home the sun; upon her shores I hope to full asleep 
in death ; beneath her I hope to rest my bones til! the 
resurrection ; and thence to rise with tens of , who 
“have fought the good fight, have kept the faith,” and con- 
quered the last enemy, 

Perhaps you will ask, Why would ye die in Africa’ and 
why seek a grave in that fo land? © Africa! Truly art 
thou ~\ of thy glory and thy beauty; nevertheless the 
honored bones of saints a sages—yea, the mortal remains cf 
kings and potentates—do rest beneath thy sod. 


= We hive mighty dead, 


lenee onee displayed, 
And art, their charms ; 


Where awfal Pharaohs 

Great nations who — 

Whore distant monarelis laid 
Their vanquished arms.” 


Liberia is in Afiica, and Africa has beea abundant! . 
ored, even by the command of High Heaven. The - ~ Ay ~ 
seph lived in Africa; all Israel were saved from starvation by 

to Africa ; Moses was born, nourished, and educated in 

; our blessed Saviour himself was sent to Africa by the 
command of ead yee there sheltered from the 
cruel t of , be died not with R "s children, But, 
notwi ing that we have said thus much concerning Africa 
still we have no disposition whatever to more highly of Li- 
beria than she deserves. There can be n ing gained by so doing. 
Liberia is becoming more and more i among the famiy 
of nations; and time is just at hand when any mn who 
would know the truth or falsity of what he hears, may have ao 
ocular demonstration of the same, for a very smal! sum; so 
many means are employed for a quick and pleasant voyage t» 
that distant land. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, you have good 
reason to believe that, in the first place, we will give you © Li. 
beria as she is ;” te do which, we will begin with the geograph'- 
cal position. Many, and, perhaps, most of you, have R 
geography, but I doubt whether you have given much study to 

map of Liberia ; therefore, we shall feel no delicacy in giving 
you the geographical particulars, 


TERRITORY, 


Liberia is on the west coast of Africa, and lies between the 
ea “ 80’ and 7° 30’ North Latitude; and between the 
6° 50’ and 12° 30’ West Longitude from Greenwich. 
We have about six hundred miles of sea-coast, stretching from 
north-west to south-east. The interior line is not quite so defi- 
vite, being more distant from the sea coust at some points than 
at others ; the most distant setilement from the coast at 
more than fifty or sixty miles in a direct line interior-wise ; 
propriety of interior settlements is more and 
and has grown into a topic of free discussion, 
citizens of Liberia and her most interested friends 
will not attempt, to 


my country, for 
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United States. The time will come, and is fast approaching, 
when our doors will be thrown wide open, so that any man from 
any country may become a citizen fully enfranchieed ; but would 
it not be presumption on the part of our little Republic, to in- 
vite a power at once from which citizens have so lately made 
their escape? Let our people first establish themselves, make 
themselves capital equal to that of others, end then may they 
welcome the men of every nation to all the rights of fellow- 
citizens, and not until then. 

Having digressed thus far from the point, for the sake of ex- 
planation, we egain return to our plain method of giving things 


4s Lbey are, 


CLIMATE, 


We have in Liberia a warm climate, purely tropical, but not 
\ bot climate as some people suppose; we would ; frightened 
ad astonished to see mercury as high as I am told it sometimes 
eacbes in this country ; it is seldom as low 4s sixty, and I think 
never have seen it as high as ninety five; according to my 
y best recollection, it ranges, from the most part, from sixty- 
« to eighty-six, being a variation of only twent degrees, and 
never varies more than twenty-five degrees. Thus, you will 
serve the usiformity of our climate; and the great error of 
1ose who regard it as being naturaily unhealthy, I am disposed 
> think that the most skillful physicians would decide, that such 
temperature, with so little variation, must naturally We favora- 
ble to health, as a general rule. I do not think there is a peo 
ple on the whole face of the globe who are more robust and 
healthy, and better developed physically, than are the native 
Africane, despite all their wretched habits of heathenism, whioh 


would appear altogether sufficient to hasten the destruction of 
both soul and body, still they enjoy almost uabroken health, 
and live to an incredible age; so much so, that it is said, Ayper- 


bolically, that they aever die, except they are killed. What we 
have said of native Africans, however, or all persons born in that 
country, cannot be said of those who emigrate to Africa from 
other countries, whether European or American; very nearly 
every maa, woman, or child, who emigrates to Africa from the 
United Stites, must pass through a process of acclimation, com- 
monly called the “acclimating fever.” 

Chis fever is more severe in some cases than ia others, and 
it is suppesed that about three per cent. cf all the emigrants 
from the United States escape the “ acclimating fever’’ entirely, 
and pass not only the usual time for acclimatiog, but a number 
of years, without a single day’s sickness ; these are considered 
peculiar constitutions, and it is difficult to ascertain in what this 
peculiarity consists ; for there are some things very remarkable 
about the “acclimating fever;” many very weak constitutions 
hive been completely brought up, and wonderfully invigorated, 
after haviog passed Reman. the “ acclimating fever ;” in many 
cases it appears to have the power of refining, aud often sets 
its subjects free from all their former maladies. 

There is nothing frightful ia the “ acclimating process ;” as 
a genera! thing, it 1s the simplest form of “ intermittents ;” and, 
with proper care, is no more to be dreaded than the measles ; 
indeed, according to my judgment, the measles is by far the 
more dangerous of the two. This may appear strange, but what 
is more strange, the measles, as a genera! thing, has no admit- 
tance into our country at all; and not only measles und the like, 
but, also, epidemics of every kind, seem to meet a resistance as 
soon as they reach our shores. 

When persons go from the United States to Liberia, they usu- 
ally take the “acclimating fever” within about three or four 
weeks afler their arrival; there are exeeptions, however, to this 

eneral rule; for we have kaown persons to remain in Liberia 
— the space of three, four, five, and even six months, before 
they have felt the real effects of the “ acclimating fever.” 

The process usually begios with a chill followed by a fever, 
after which the patient feels about as well as ever he did; but 
just about the time he thinks he has gotten quite through his 
course of acclimation, this forgotten friend calls to see him 
again ; and after his second and third visit, the patient begins 
to remember that he is in Africa; not less than thirty or forty 
degrees to the southward of his native home; under a vertical 
sun; in the midst of perpetual spring; surrounded by an ua- 
broken succession of fruits and fragrant flowers; and, therefore, 
he concludes that it is nothing more than right that he should 

ay his footing. Itis by these repeated visits of the same old 
—* that the patient is sometimes weakened and wasted, and 
not by the violence of the attack, and when the effects are re- 
moved by the free use of tonics, preceded by other necessary 
medicines, the patient recovers with astonishing speed. It is 
true, there are exceptions to this general rule; as in the case of 
some who are convalescent for several months, and others who 
never recover. 

We are decidedly of the opinion, however, that the death of 
no one can be charged exclusively to the “acclimating fever.” 
In the multitudes of people that are emigrating from this coun- 
try to Liberia every year, it is nothing more than reasonable 
that many should die; where can you find a community in 
this couvtry of five hundred or a thousand persons, that does 
not lose one or more of them in the course of a year? We 
doubt as to whether there be any such communities in the United 
States. Surely, then, it should not be considered strange, if, out 
of the constant flow of emigration from this country to Libe- 
ria, some persons should die, since even nature itself would re- 
quire it. 

But there is one other circumstance, which will account for 
more of the mortality during the acclimatiog process than all 
things else combined ; and it is this: The great mass of the peo 
ple that emigrate from this country to Liberia now-a-days, as a 
general thing, are very poorly instructed ; I do not m an to say 
that there are no intelligent, educated, and well-refined people 
among the hundreds and thousands that are flowing into the 
country, alwost in a continuous stream, but I do mean to say 
that they are greatly in the minority ; and hence, as we were 
about to say, the great mass of theee emigrants are so poorly in- 
structed, that they do not know the laws of their own nature, 
much less do they observe them, either in sickness or health, 
The wonder is, that such people should ever pass through the 
acclimating process without destroying their constitutions for 
life, and yet, to the utter astonishment of the better informed, 
many of them become the very pictures of health; such is the 
nature of the “ acchmating fever.” 

Physicians are not aliogether decided as to the prime cause 
of this fever; but it is a very general opinion, and we think a 
pretty well-established Met, that the malaria, or miasma, is the 
principal cause of this sickaess. 

Just think for a moment of a country covered with a dense 
forest of perpetual green, and lying, for aught we know, ia this 
undisturbed condition, ever since the days of Adam, or, at least, 
ever since the waters of the flood were removed. I do not mean 
to say that such is certainly the case, but I am wholly ignorant 
of anything to the country, and would be most happy to re- 
ceive instruction on the subject from any one who bulds himself 
ra to settle the point, We know that from the very cra- 

le, learning arose and flourished in Africa; and, at one time, the 
most powerful nations on the globe were in Africa, while some 
of the greatest men that ever lived were of African blood, and 
lived, labored, and died in Africa. Bat we can to the very 
spot where these things were displayed, and we kuow that they 
were not in Western Africa. The truth is, we keow very little 
about the past history of that portion of Africa; therefore, we 
ati’ bold, that for centuries and tens of centuries, a mass of de- 
cayed matter hes been constantly accumulating. It is this, be- 
yond wi! doubt it is this that brings about aa intermivent lever 
during the acclimating process ; and I hold, that it affords great 
consolation to know, that, just ia proportion as we clear up the 
country, and keep it under good and regular cultivation, just ia 
such proportion will the “ acclimating fever” be vanquished, and 


not only our own citizens, but visitors from any quarter, may 
fully enjoy the natural sweets of our delightful climate, wholly 
un by any form of intermitients. 

The same means are used for the cure of the ‘‘ acclimating 
fever” in Liberia, as for the fever aod ague in ‘he United States. 
of Liberia is fertile ph on wo and some of 
greater portion of it is the most ific 
in the world; all the productions attain their 
with less care, and in a shorter time, than is usual in any other 
country, and by a very little attention, our country may be em- 
pa called, the land of fruits and fragrant flowere, We 

ve many indigenous products that are most valuable ; such as 
the cam-wood, palm.oil, and ivory, with many others too nume- 
rous to mention. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, 


I do not know that the palm-oil and cam-wood caa be ob- 
tained from any other country than Africa; but I know that 
there are vessels from almost every commercial nation under the 
sun, eng on our coast, in the palm-oil, cam-wood, and ivory 
trade. ere are millions of gallons of palm-oil, and a vast 
quantity of cam-wood and ivory exported from the coast of 
Africa every year; and there are merchants of Eogland, France, 
America, and Germany, who are piling fortune upon fortune by 
the advantage they have in this trade ; and they take care 
to say but little about it, for fear of competition. Where are 
our capitalists? This wealth is ours, but the men of other na- 
tions are constantly, though slyly, removing it. Have they not 
taken away our forefathers ? is that not enough? Or, 
shall we remaia dormant whileQhey remove our isheritaace 
also? Ia all honesty and earnestness, | do think it is high time 
now to awake out of sleep. 

Our climate and soil are congenial to the growth of almost 
every plant of any considerable importance in the world, The 
J products for the present may be considered but four, via. : 
sugar, coffee, rice, and cotton; each of which, as we believe, 
may be raised in abundance, and with less trouble, than 
im any other country in the world ; besides these, the very best 
article of Indian corn, or maize, sweet-potatoes, and the beaa 
and pea of every type, may be raised in rich abundance for 
home consump:ion. 

Wheat has never been fairly tried in Liberia; but there is no 
doubt that as soon as the settlements extend further into the 
interior, and due attention is paid to agriculture, excellent 
wheat may be produced from the grain usually called spring 
wheat. Agriculture has been shamefully neglected in our coun- 
try, and the citizens have only lately began to tura their atten- 
tion to that department ; but the farmer is by far the most in- 
dependent man ia the country: having no winter to contend 
with, he is allernately sowing and reaping the year round, aud 
I verily believe that Liberia will become, at no very distant day, 
one of the most agricultural nations on the globe; and manufac. 
tures will er | follow ; already there are powerful steam 
sugar mills in act tion; and very soon the cotton gin, 
the coffee-huller, the rice machine, and the like, will be loudly 
called for. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


Our people, as yet, have not introduced the labor of the horse 


dev, and they are not very extensively employed as yet; but 
both the horse and the ox are becoming more and more com- 
mon. There are great numbers of these animals but afew miles 
interior of our boundaries, and may be purchased of the native 
inhabitants of the country for a very small sum ; besides, many 
of our own citizens are r very fine herds of cows, hogs, 
sheep, and goats; but they might be raised in much 

numbers if we had men, even of small who were will- 


ly all the capital of Liberia is invested ian commerce. 

Some in this country seem to have very contracted 
views as it regards the animals of Africa, but, in the mean time, 
they are very inconsistent when speaking on the subject; with 
one breath they will argue, that inasmuch as our cattle, sheep, 
hogs, — etc, along the coast are small, (herefore, the coua- 
try will not uce animals so large as they are in other 
countries ; but, in the very next breath, they will tell us of our 
huge snakes and other reptiles ; they will speak at large also of 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, the unicorn, the alligator, and 
the lion, Now we say that our our country does uce these 
huge animals, but she also produces the other animals referred 
to; and, beyond all manner of doubt, if the same attention was 
paid to our interior cattle, that other nations give to theirs, they 
would compare well with any cattle in the world; and we are 
most hap y to record that this fact will soon be tested. 

The wild animals of Liberia are not at all what they are re- 

ted to be by these day-dreamers ; and, therefore, the mcst 
charitable view that we can take of their conduct will lead us to 
conclude, that these representations, or rather misrepresenta- 
tions, are made with delibera‘e aim to frighten the timid, and 
discourage the noble-hearted. We have never seen a lion with- 
in our bounds ; the elephant has left the civilized of the 
country since; you might live in Liberia three-score years 
and ten, and never see a boa-constrictor, if they were not kept 
by individuals for show ; and so may we say of all the ferocious 
animals of Africa, for, however d they may be in the 
wilds of Africa, yet be ye assured that God has never intended 
that civilization and Obristianity should be beaten back by the 
beasts of the forest. That part of Africa that we.occupy has 


been specially protected Se ee ee & 
sects, by the special agency of a small ant, called the “ driver ;” 
estructive to so many other animals, have 


these ants, although 
no faciluies whatever for injuring man. 

We have neither time nor space in which to give our views 
at large upon the prospects for the future in Liberia; but the 
description that we have given of things as they are, will cause 
you naturally to come to some conclusion respecting the future 
of that country, 

CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 4&0, 


To those who may have favorable hopes the fu- 
ture of Liberia, we would add a few more encouragements, 
There are schools and churches scattered over all the civilized 
portions of Liberia; and stands first in point of impor- 
tance, while education stands next, Great efforts bave been 
made lately by the missionaries and citizens of Liberia, to bring 
4 22 number of the heathen population under the influence 
of the glorious Gospel of the Son of God, our common Sav- 
iour ; huadreds of the native youths have been brought into 
our Sabbath echools, and as many as can be sup are ea- 
joying the benefits of our day-schools. Precious are the privi- 
eges that have been extended to the heathen within the bounds 


of Liberia, by the establishment of that little Republic, as a 
beacon-light to guide them out of gross darkness, aided by the 
willing and efficieat labors of God's missionaries. 


The different denominations of professing Christians in Libe- 
ria are, the Methodists, Baptists, 
lians,. These are not divided among themselves, as they are in 
many places; but,asa thing, each denomination iwain- 
tains a unity, and all the different denominations are in commu- 
nion with each other, a8 much so as in any other country, and 
perhaps more so. You may learn the membership of each, «s 
well as the sum of the whole, by reference to the last 
of the different Boards of Foreiga Missions, which will also give 
the number of missionaries, churches, and mission schools, with- 
in the bounds of Liberia. 

We have set down these different denominations according to 
their numerical order. The Methodists outnumber any two of 
the rest, and have laid out a vast amount of money in carr 
on their Mission tions ; they are doing a good work, 
have entered into it with heart and hand. The Baptists stand 





\o any considerable extent ; oxen are the principal beasts of bur- ig 


ing to employ it in that way ; but it is to be regretted that near- thropic 


resbyterians, and Episcopa- | princi 


it would appear from his untiring 
ever had the work more at heart. 


High School at Mon- 
Methodist High School at the same place, and a sim- 
ilar institution of that ination at Cape Palmas ; also three 
schools under the Episcopalians ia Cape Palmas county, two 
or three stmilar schools in Montserado county and Grand Bassa, 
under the same Denomination; the Baptists have Hi 
at Grand Bassa and Monrovia, besides primary 8 at differ- 
ent points. Al! the schools under the different denominations in 
Liberia, receive their chief support from the Missionary Boards 
and Societies of the United lish Mission sta- 
tions are chiefly at Sierra-Leone, and other ts outside of Li- 
beria. The missi work in and about Liberia seems to be 
entirely committed to the people of the United States and Li- 
beria ; and, according to our experience for several years, we 
believe that there is not a more effectual door of entrance to 
the heathen in Africa than through Liberia, 





From the Maryland Colonization Journal. 


TO THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR OF THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND. 


Wuew a person assumes the privilege of addressing another, 
or any body or class of people, 4 a * appertaining to them, 
or ting their interest, it is but proper that he assigf some 
reasons for so doing, setting forth why he should feel any pe- 
culiar interest in their welfare, and, a'so, wherefore he considers 
himself competent to counsel and advise. A brief sketch of the 
main incidents in the life of the writer, will, he hopes, be his 
sufficient apology for the liberty he now assumes, and also im- 
press upoa those he addresses a conviction of the honesty of 
his purpose, and, in some degree, his ability to see clearly what 
may be considered as conducive to their best interests. 

Near thirty years since, he visited the Spanish Island of Cuba, 
and there became more or less acquainted with the condition of 
the people of color, both slave and free, He spent the winter 
of the subsequent year in Hayti, where he first saw the black 
man os — — and all the functions 
properly appertaining to Manhood. Circumstances afterwards 

him in Liberia, where he acted for some — as pliy- 
sian, then as founder and Governor of the Maryland settlemen: at 
Cape Palmas, and subsequently, as trader on the Liberian coast, 


among the natives and at the civilized settlements contiguous, 
embracing, in all, a residence in Africa of about ten * For 
teen years past he has held the office of Agent of 


the Maryland State Colonization Society, and again, very re- 
cently, visited the different settlements ia Liberia. Daring this 


long » he has not only been intimate with of color, 
the slave, the nominally and the actually but his business, 
his almost a}! the acts of his life have been, 


more or lees, intimately connected with them ; and ‘tis no affect- 
ation of humanity to say, mainly devoted to their interests, 
this, not from settled principles of action, or from any philan- 
motives, but from feelings engesdered by and 
able intercourse, from repeated acts of kindness hospitalit 

he has ever ex ced at their hands. He, therefore, . 


ers, that there is not only no impropriety, but a uliar perti- 
nence in his addressing the free people of color of the State of 
Maryland at this time. 

hat course, ther, is left you but to flee from the unequal 
contest? Go where you can become men—/ree-men—men, in 


Li 


the | t sense of the word. 
Ia all this world, but one spot offers what would desire. 
Nowhere else, but in Liberia, does the man of color live under 


a free Government of his own organization and administration. 
Go where else you will, and you but partially relieve yourself 
ys + ——— wader which you A Tn the free States 
» you meet a stronger pre} our color 
then here, and in many places wh 0 | > ving you 
Sy ES S ee S ee ae } pe. la Canada, 
you it nearly the same ; and actually the same, you must, 
sooner or later, expect from the same —the 
race. You eannot compete with the white man in the cold cli- 
mate of the North. Remove every restraint, legal and social, 
and the superior energy of the E willever s 
best efforts, and confine you to the most menial — 
South, on this Continent, you cannot enjoy even the lower 
ted you in your native State. You are ibited, 
the most strio from even entering a more Southern 
The West I offer you a more desirable 
found this side the Atlantic ; but in all, save 
meat is colonial, and the white man the land 
rior in power, The Haytian Government is an 
archy, a Military ; the French language only is 
ken; the debased and licentious, with 
and ought not to assimilate. 

Africa is your - “+ 
ficeat thropy, your brethren from this 
hove ended the independen 
—the merit of which, as a home for yourselves and 
dren, for all time, | propose now to examioe. 
ou in outset, that I will endeavor to di 

or prejudice, in to this country or i 
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OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE OF LIBERIA. 


The earth is divided into three parts, each ha a 
climate, which, for - pe mae 
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use, others of less importance, bat all making an extensive and 
delicious variety. 


STAPLE PRODUCTIONS. 


First in importance comes sugar, from the 
same plant which produces it the West 
the world produces a better growth of cane 
have seen over * acres ready ‘for 
Next, coffee, the “Liberian Mocha,” as itis p 
the richest coffee known, and brings a er 
than any other. To these ma be added, cotton, ginger, 

arrow-root, peppers indigo, and several others, of more 
less importance. All of the above are mainly raised b 
American coloniste. But the great export staple of Li i 
palm oil, made by the natives of the . Thisis a most 
valuable article of commerce, and is yearly growing in greater 
demand. It is not unreasonable to caloulate that it will scarce- 
ly be second to any other in the world, in time—nor is it say- 
ing too much, to aver, that the amount exported from Li 
alone, will, in a few years, exceed in value the entire tobacco 
crop of Maryland. Camwood is another article of commerce, 
exported from Liberia, obtained in the ioterior, and sells from 
$60 to $100 per ton, Tothese staple exports might be added 
several others of minor importance, either now or prospectively, 
as hides, pepper, ginger, arrow-root, gums, &c. 


ANIMALS. 


The valuable domestic animals in Liberia are comparatively 
few. Lorses are little used, none as yet * acclimated or 
domesticated, but are plentiful in the interior. They have cows, 
sheep, goats, hoge, the Muscova duck, turkeys, and fowls, The 
wild animals are the elephant, leopard, sea horse, wild hogs, 
crocodiles, snakes, guanas, monkeys, and several varieties of 
deer, to which may be added innumerable smaller kinds, as 
chameleons, slothe, lizards, squirrels, rate, mice, many varieties 
of the ant, and other insects. : 

Thus, I have endeavored to give you a faithful, but brief 
sketeh of the country called Liberia—its climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions. I say faithful and brief, without one word of unwar- 
ranted qualification or praise. I will say, however, that it is 
such a country, that one born in it never leaves, except upon 
compulsion, In my whole life, I never knew a born in 
the tropics, voluntarily leave his native climate for a temperate 
one, such as you now live in—it seems to be a general law of na- 
ture, exceptions so few as only to confirm the law. While in 
any part of the tropical world which I have visited, I never failed 
to find many people from the temperate regions, and however 
brief their intended stay, never did | know one that did not ac- 
knowledge the superior claims of the tropical world, and thou- 
sands who came but for a month or year have broken all ties of 
home, country, and kindred, to live and die under its milder and 
soothiog influences. Therefore, independent of government, as- 
socistoa, your descent, position here; or any other special cause, 
Liberia offers y wors desirable, more charming home, than 
chs land of your birth, But were this all, or the greater part, 
[should not now presume to address you. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


The Civil Government of Liberia, and iis administration, are 
things most worthy of consideration. The colony was founded 
some thirty-five years since, A ship-load of colored people, 
like yourselves, were the pioneers this work. After various 
trials and hardships, attempting a settlement on other parts of 
the coast, they landed, purchased, and took ssion of Ca 
Mesurado, on which now stands the towa of Monrovia. White 
agents or governors were, from time to time, appointed to con 
duct the affairs of the colony. Ere long it was discovered, that 
the colony and the governor, also, depended mainly upon the 
abilitv ands ~ ~‘tw of the morg intelligent of the colonists, and 

ural Lorccquewe®, ie Government fell into their hands. 
lony became a State, a Republican State, and one of its 
ns was chosen its Goverpvor or President. Years have 
vassed on, the second choice of the people is now their Chief 
if agistrate, and, thus far, the Government has been most abl 
and judiciously administered. Foreiga nations have — 
the existence of this litile Republic—foreign ministers e at 
its capital. Vessels of war of all maritime nations visit its ports, 
as also those of trade or commerce, and Liberia has a seat 
among the nations of the earth. She has all the institutions 
requisite for the growth and prosperity of a State, which you 
vee around you in this country. They have Common Schools 
and higher seminaries of learniog—churebes of various denomi- 
pations—a well organized militia for defence; and most of the 
wechanie arts are pursued, not excepting printing. They have 
open and unrestrained commerce with many civilized nations, 
and through them pass the great native productions of the in- 
terior before referred to, as ivory, camwood, and palm oil. All 
his isdone, and being done, by men of color—every one of whom 
once occupied the same position in this country that you now 
do—almost every one now there, and many others who have 
fought the good Bight, and finished their course, have been re- 
cipients of the bounty of the Colonization Society, and gone out 
im its vessels, and been for atime supported and cared for by 
its Agents. : 

The Colonization Society offers to take you, with what per- 
sonal effects and movables you may have, from your residence, 
wherever it may be; place you on ship-board, in a ship built ex- 
pressly for the purpose, with every possible convenience and ac. 
commodation ; to supply with good wholesome food during 
the passage to Liberia; to land you, with your household effects, 
in care of their Agent; to supply you with a good and com- 
foriable house for six months from the time of your landing ; to 
upply you for that time with good and suitable provisions ; to 

uarantee you, when sick, g medical attendance and nurs- 

-; and, in fine, to provide for your needs and wanis, in every 

pect, during the said period of six months. You will re- 

*, om your arrival, or very soon afier, either a building lot 

‘p, or a farm lot in the neighborhood of a towa. You will 

lied with necessary farming utensils; and, if you have 

' household effects for ing, lodging, de, No de- 

mand be made upon you for any remuneration or payment 

for theeeavors, requiring, as they do, great outlay of money ; 

and your¥ime will be entirely your own, that you may at once 

provide for the future; bui your houses, fencing and tilling 

your land, and proparieg for self-support after the expiration 

of the six months. Buch are the provicions made for you by 
the State's bounty, and such the Society now offers to you, 

In speaking of the advantages of emigrating to Liberia, and a 
residence in the Tropics, | have endeavored to state every — 
clearly, and put you in posession of all important facts, with one 
only exception, viz. : the African fever ; of which I will now 
speak. Every person, not bora in Africa, is subject to an at- 
tack of a peculiar disease on going there, called the African coast 
fever, or acclimating fever. It varies in severity ia dillerent in- 
dividuals, depending upon peculiarity of physical constitution, 
vron habits of life previously, afver arrival im Africa, 
vane have the disease very lightly, not deterred there- 
by from attending to the ordinary duties of life; the ** 
however, are confined to bed from one to two weeks, and io 
some cases it proves fatal. Most are subject to one or two repe- 
titions of the disease, but geuerally in a modified form—some- 
thing like the fever and sgue of our lower countries. Upon a 
fair calculation, |.se by imm'gration from tbis disease is about 
(be saine as among persons removing from the Norihern States, 
west, or from Maryland to the more Southern States, On the 
other hand, it must be remarked, that afier becoming used 
to the eountry or acclimated, colored people do not suffer 
from this disease, and also that they suffer less from other 
diseases than they do in this country, ly those conse- 
quent on our winter season, which are usknown in Liberia. 
‘The only drawback, whatever, ia emigrating, is (his same Afri- 


we are warranted in ever construing the | and some even more. Some houses in Monrovia them 
ponenen of God in sagt the aif sn way 
a 9— 

man forever, this rich and e>tensive coutinent—for there and ogo th cn itd, rabing planting, or et out timber Lo wees meane 
thece ealy, dose the band of the wlite man cease to contra for their own we or marbet men @ alien wake "© ethene ee 

@ cannot prevail isease w except digging, pulling vegetables, raising 

is a wall of fire around aie Geen sesh ie Shay generally vid tho Somes or villages on Soe Fane thlp Mery Careline Stovens left Baltimore on Wed. 

colored man passes harmless, but the | which isa of market-day, to make purchases, sell J— ag hye denen my ay 
white map can never ; therefore, as the land of Canaan | &o. In the towns the greater part of the mereantile business (204 "eight: S bee, 
was once given to the children of God, through bis special in- | is done in the forenoon, and I may say mechanical business, also, y. -. a i Rev. Messrs. Rambo and wife, 
t 0 Africa is secured to the black man by his im: | for I am foreed to confess to the indolence of thé Liberian me ay vt =< sbbard and wile, Rpleoopal minsion- 
— laws. chanic. Many of the merchants may be called wealthy—not in we Wie, to en oe Rev. Messrs. Elliott 

iver Tiadhetdoaly tice’ aves bak intrould sesoban'se | gembaragn wih thon of large cis i the conatry, bat equal: | Thomas Chester, Rev. cha Boye, Mine Kapeuret, Mes Seokel 
of Liberia than I have, but it would amount to | ing many reputed well-to-do traders in country tonunanb tor hos yy —* — —z2— — 
little, as I should y be using names unknown to you. It sepeaeny Lest Gey coats have been, had they remained hore. * — — 2*— 
is » perhaps, to say, that some of her principal men are| Several of them live at very considerable expense, and most aa foe yay may whom are from 
Sees a advantages — * ys quite as well as they can afford. ee hom Vi ~~ fee Ree ne — 
you whom I now address, ‘The Gibson families, CEES WER. South Carolina, Amongst the f is & large quantity of 


Of Professional Men, they have a few lawyers of very t- 


note, holding pe 
in the Republic, were both from the Eastern wo fathers | able attainments and standing; several well-educated yei- 


hard-work ing far without atrace of education. President | cians, who obtained their diplomas from colleges in this coun 
Benson went from Dorchester, a child of six years only, | try, and almost any number «f re—some well educated, 
entirely educated in Liberia, The McQGills, the most succest- | but the part without pretensions to more than a Com- 
ful merchants there, were perhaps the only ones from this State | mon School education. 


A the mechanics are house and ship carpenters, boat- 
builders, blacksmiths, masons, plasterers, coopers, shoemak 
tanuers, avd brick-makers. - 


. power of any and every 
one of you, of like natural talents, to become b emigrating 
Tam almost daily asked the question, both idly and us: cavacues aw@ scnoo.s. 




















































ly, if the are and contented in Liberia, The 

answer t very br and true—" about as hap y As peo- In Liberia may be found churches of the most ale.t 
are elsewhere.” But I will answer the question more | Protestant in the United States, viz, ; 

ully and more than answer it to and let the few words I | Methodist, Baptist, Protestant E , and Presbyterian, in 


y 

say have weight, for they are true ead cover the whole ground. 
As already stated, I spent near ten years in Liberia; knew, 
more or less intimately, most of its people at that time ; received 
and had the care of many rants on their arrival ; located 
them in their houses and on their lands ; have since, for eighteen 
years, seen most of the emigrants depart, and also seen most 
of those who have returned to this country, from whatever cause ; 
yet, believe me, I have never known a man, of tolerable char- 
acter and moderately industrious habits, who had lived two 
years in Liberia, that would leave it for any other part of the 
world, or that would, under all the circumstances of the case, 
prefer any other place, asa home, to Liberia. I have heard of 
one or two such cases only. 


number and influence, nearly in the order named, 
them have large —_ establishments, peas by so- 
cieties in this country. y have in operation Common 
and High Schools for children of the colonists, I can sa 
confidence, that in no of the world are greater facilities of- 
fered for obtaining rudimental education than in Liberia, and all, 
too, free and gratuitous, There are also many Charitable In- 


stitutions in Liberia worthy of note, and instrumental in doin 
much good, especially among the females in Monrovia. . 


GOVERNMENT. 

As before *8 the Government of Liberia 
or more nearly Demooratic, copied mainly after that of the Uni- 
ted States and the free States of the North. No white person, 
or pot of African descent, can become a citizen. Every colored 
male emigrant of twenty-one years of age, soon after arrival, is 
eniitled to the privilege of citizenship, and eligible to office, 
Most of the officers are elective. The President holds the office 
for two years, and is eligible for reelection, Savery, or any 
form of involuntary servitude, is entirely prohibited uvder the 
severest penalties, 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION, 


is Republican, 


EMIGRANTS’ FIRST FEELINGS AND EXPERIENCE. 


The general course with emigrants is this. Op leaving home, 
geting on ship-board, and on the early part of their passage 
out, they suffer extreme depression from the combined influence 
of home-sickness and sea-sickness. As they get into the lati- 
tude of the Tropics, and feel the delightful influence of its 
balmy air, the e more cheerful. sight of land ex- 
cites them still wore, and on landing they are delighted and 
charmed with their new home, Many a one have | seen kneel - — — 
in rapture on the earth, and thank God that he has at last found| The Military Organization is also the same as in this coun. 
a home, All that they see and experience for the first few|‘y- The Government depends entirely on the militia for de- 
weeks, generally increases their delight, and they then write| fence. More attention is paid to *2 parade than with 
glowing letiers to their friends to come out and join them, Af-|™%. The Liberians take a special pride 
ter a few weeks, the novelty of their situation has ; the | order and discipline, and many—not only officers, but men— 
ordinary annoyances of life to be experi ; and fever ve Spey distinguished ves in various actions with 
takes the place of mental excitement. Their friends and family | *he natives. aT ae 


are also sick around them; they miss the care and attention of 
Society in Liberia is subject to the same laws which govern 


former friends, and many of the comforts and luxuries of their 
old homes. The fever leaves them low and nervous ; home-| elsewhere in civilized lands—wealth, 2 and morality, 
to what is called 

the best society, 7 


sickness and remembrance of their far-off home, new diet, new 

— of life, ~ = ag Fy sian 8 the L. —* * 

riendly —all tend to depress a t them ; 8 can judge, in deportment and manners, will compare 
em ant who would att thie juncture sell himself for life, if he wei the Goat in any oth 

could once more return to America—to his old master or mis- 


ber of inhabitants, the same malta intelgenee 


tress, Many indulge these feelings for a long time after re-| than in most, without derogating from any ; for, if there 
covery, nourish iudolence and discontent, and disseminate the | is any one ~ in which your race excels, it is in ease of man- 
same among others, Sometimes months elapse before an ef-| ner, genteel deportment, and natural » travestied and 
fort is made todo anything for themselves or their families, and | ridiculed as it often is, in garbled and broken English by the 
oftentimes they never make an effort, but return in some ves-/| slang writers of the day. I have, more than once, been in 

mixed in Liberia, where white ladies and gentlemen, of 


starvation, Government op 

monkey soup, and the like marvels. Others of this 
cannot get back, after a while begin to come to, and ‘cast about 
for some means of livelihood, and often become citizens, 


Another class, although they may suffer equally the dis-| ceive courtesy and outward respect from their white guests, 
ease of the climate, and other causes, never fur a moment give | whatever may have been the feelings of the latter under other 
way to depression, and soon get in the way of thrift and ‘| eireumstances. I say, this J have seen in Liberia—can 

ness. As a general rule, letters, written on first arrival out, are | conceive that it will ever occur in America? But the society of 
cheeriv and hopeful ; for six months after the fever, despot-| Liberia admits of the same variety as elsewhere. You will 

dent whining, ane me back to old Virginia ;" year af-| find people of all classes and es, from the President in his 
ter, “I could live here if I had so and so;” eighteen months, | chair of state, to drunken vagabonds in the street, or the felon 
“right smart I thank you, sir ;” at the end of two years, “l) within the walls of a jail, If you emigrate, it will rest mainly 
would not come back to live for the best farm in Maryland.” | with yourselves as to what * 

This is about a fair picture of the process which most emigrants | There, the highest position, either political or social, is not be- 
go through ; but this vacillation of feeling from hope to de-| yond your reach. Your destiny will be, in a great degree, in 
spondency, and the reverse, is mainly confined to the first year) your own hands, You cannot there say you are 

or two of African life, When once acclimated and settled down, | and borne down by law, or by a dominant race, If you sink, 
the Liberian not only becomes satisfied with his new home and | i; will be by the weight of your own worthlessness, the want of 


country, but ardently attached to it, proud of it, and ready to energy and ability to keep yourselves up. As libert brings its 
; Je beeing, 80 also it — ——— and do not expect to 


ficers of the English and American navies, masters of 
vessels, and others, were present, and have never had occasion 
to blush for any indication of ill-breeding or want of urbanity 
on the part of the Liberians, and never have they failed to re- 


sel to this country, filling the land with reports of pestilence, 
i slave trade, big nabes 


eacrifice his life for his Goverament. Nowhere have I ever wit- 


nessed a more and lively attachment to country, or| enjoy the former and shun the latter, 
stronger feeling of patriotism, than in the people of Liberia. have thus in a brief and im manner gone over the 
GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PROPLE AND SOCIAL LIFE IN Lipwara, | Whole ud, and endeavored to be candid and im- 


It must be well known (o you that the majority of those who pertial. I have avoided all high coloring, cither tous en Sales, 


/ and even refrained from speaking warmly, as I always feel, of 
emigrate are and ignorant. Many manumitted slaves, con- : 
sisting of whole fries of both sexes and all agen, fom the| te, Charms oh Tet cedaat’ upon ‘migeson,fecling 
decrepit grandsire to the infant at the breast. Therefore, Ut in | eres en Ido romp hy othe, Wye face I hare 
to be expected that a | portion of the citizens of Liberia y cieles Qin tan. * 
are poor people, many Petltute, and dependent to a T) po scndgeny b- * pe , + + ee A ane 
less degree upon charity, either an extension of aid from the | CUS OF desredation, csciel and political, to thet 
Colonization ty or upon the Liberians themselves, individu. date of serfliom, of degranstion w pd may ~ 


Manhood and Freedom. Were | a colored map, fully 
ally or associated. This must, of necessity, be the case. Ii is so 
te thie and all countries, and in many J quite as an ex.|%* 1 am, of all the facts of the case, no other cause would in- 


8 emigrate, or leave this country ; but, that in view, 
tent as in Liberia, Bat with ordinary health and even moder- oe Ny td" deals itself should — —* pages 
ate industry, no one need want for lood, shelter, and the first place, a desire for my own personal liberty would im- 
Guiting, Sang Oo ony on Gay land tt up coe Gnas | me; vext, that of my family; then, duty to my race—and 
becomes of them, asa general rule. First, orphan children ; a8 |i iy to assist in controlling the destinies of that mighty eoa- 
I said before, they are provided vor by the Agent of the Bo-| i '? oF millions of 
ciety for eix months, and then are bound out as apprentices to oh | in the earth. people 

ers, or with farmers, till they become of age. They are 


. , : , I put the case 
oftentimes adopted into families soon afer their arrival, The}. ° P . 1 @ 
my —— men and women, without family connections tives, the highest that can inflacnee man for worldly good ’ 


—these generally seek a home among the people on hive, te and live, the saviours of yourselves, your families, and your 


various employments, Sometimes the m-n till their land, build peop 
and make hale for a family. Men with families, and widows 

enerally commence upon their lands at once, grubbing up, 

g, and building a house, It is remarkable, that men, and 

even women, with large families dependent on them, often 

better than single men and women. Such, in a few years, 


houses, gardens, and vegetable fields, while the single 
fra often as as on the 1* landing. 
“From one to 8 none Ne 4 arrival, a majority 
migrants are permanently 
farm lands, wader their own roofs, humble 
and have around them many of the comforts and 
of life. Their small farms cun 
houses being alwost within bailing . 
of land only is cultivated for family use, as it 
abundanily than in this come, As before 
dens uce a greater variety of fruits 
for farm-houses can be built 
even less, if the lot is well 
Many of the farmers live ia 


le! or take the other and only alternative, sta 


ion, and entail on them the curse 
_e- JAMES HALL. 
Baltimore, December, 1858. 
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From the Edgfleld (8. C.) Advertiser. 
THER AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
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Whereas, We bave been credibly informed that « 
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_ | Brat passengers consist 
















and make their power properly 
lainly and fairly to you. Go for such mo- 


ny > wf 
oy # living death, condemn your De to a hke degrada: 


A t meeting of the Rocky Creek Baptist Chureh, the 
— ease punta and ordered to be published : 


of native Africans are within our midst, 3233236 
of slavery as 


Agricultural implements, and there are 
sons in Liberia, from their masters in 


new home to rear their chi 


—--- 


Arnican fivitization Sociery.—The Society for the evan- 

gelization and civilization of Africa held a mecilng last 

at the Bhiloh Presbyterian Church, to listen to an address by the 

Rev. Dr, Pennington. The meeting was not large, but was at- 

tended by some of the most influential am the colored 

e The Rey, H. H. Garnet, Mr, Mitchell, from Canada, ‘Me. 
rescott, from Iowa, and W. Oland Bourne, aleo, made short ad- 


i 


, | dresses,— NV, F. Timer, Jan. 20th. 
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Tue Mans. —In our last we referred to 
ish mail route for Liberia. It seems a 
1 is to be the 
oree is to be omitted as a place of call. 
tuted for Monrovia, and the three principa 
the Benin, the Nuo, and the Brass, are to be visited 
tract is for seven years, and the ay Soenat aaees 
per annum. The steamers will call at fifteen places.—Afission- 
ary Advocate. 
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EMIGRANTS TO LIBERIA. 
O* THE FIRST DAY OF MAY AND THE FIRST DAY OF NOVEMBER 
tho packet ship M. C. Stevens, of 700 tons burthen, and fitted with every couse 
nience, sails from Baltimore for all the ports of Liboria. Cabin passage, $100 ; steer- 
ogo passage, $85 ; freight 80 cents per foot. 
Da, James Haut, of Baltimore, agent of the vessel, will attend to any applications 
for passage or freight. 
Any cmigrant from the State of New-York desiring iuformation or aid may apply tn 


person or by letter directed to the Corresponding Secretary of the New-York State Ool- 
onization Boclety, Bible House New-York. 


REPORT 
OF DONATIONS REORIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE NEW- 
YORK 8TATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
Fer the Menth of January, 1859. 


Donations in Orrtoe. 
(#11T 50) 
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you will be associated with. F Buss 
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Rerort oy W. Mrromert ror Janvany. | 
(872 58). 
Grech, — ioe 6. © Aantin, 99; A. Crittenden, $8; A. Kingsland, H. Tup- 


Rerost or Rev. H. Connery, ron Janvanr. 
($187 61.) 
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